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Retrospect and Prospect 


Our next issue will appear with a masthead bearing the name of the National Council.of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. This week we ask our readers to take both a backward and a forward look 


at the work of this Department. 


We also present the concluding number in. our series s en “Christi- 


anity and the Economic Order.” 


In accord with action taken a month ago by the Consti- 
tuting Convention of the National Council of Churches, 
the Department of Research and Education of the Fed- 
eral Council is superseded as of January 1, 1951, by the 
Central Department of Research and Survey of the Na- 
tional Council. INFORMATION SERVICE is to be continued 
in substantially its present form, although during the next 
few weeks consideration will be given to any proposals 
received for changes in its format or policy. More will be 
said below about the new Department of Research and 
Survey. 

At the last meeting of the General Committee of the 
Department as hitherto constituted, Dr. Justin W. Nixon 
of Rochester Theological Seminary, a member of the 
Committee from the beginning and for some years chair- 
man of the Department, gave a review of its work and a 
forecast of its responsibilities in the new Council. Be- 
cause his address explained the origin and nature of the 
Department and pointed to new responsibilities in this 
rapidly changing world we reproduce a good part of it 
here. Although the indirect form of quotation is used for 
convenience in adaptation to our purposes here, the lan- 
guage is for the most part Dr. Nixon’s own. 

The Research Department of the Federal Council, Dr. 
Nixon explained, was one of the outgrowths of the “‘so- 
cial gospel” in American Protestantism. It came into ex- 
istence as a section of the Social Service Commission of 
the Council in 1919, achieving status as a full-fledged 
department in 1924. 

The most important influence occasioning its develop- 
ment was the unrest created in the minds of American 
churchmen by industrial conflicts. As a result of the work 
of Walter Rauschenbusch, Josiah Strong, Frank Mason 
North, and other socially-minded leaders, churchmen felt 
that in the teaching of Jesus they had the principles 
which, if properly applied, would bring a much larger 
measure of justice and fraternity into situations domi- 
nated by the spirit of strife. But these principles could 
not be so applied without reliable information as to the 
issues at stake in these situations. 

The Research Department was designed from its earli- 


est days as an impartial agency of the Federal Council to 
gather, in the most objective way possible, the facts upon 
the basis of which the Council and the Protestant churches 
generally might formulate policies for dealing with con- 
troversial issues in the field of public affairs. It should 
be said here that both in the gathering of this information 
and in the publication of it the Department has enjoyed 
a large measure of freedom. 

The work of the Department, said Dr. Nixon, certainly 
through the first decade and a half of its history, was 
largely determined by the influences that occasioned its 
organization. Among its studies was an investigation of 
the Denver tramway strike in 1920, with the late Edward 
T. Devine in charge of the field work for the Depart- 
ment. Dr. Devine was also chairman of the study com- 
mittee which produced the book Broadcasting and the 
Public, in 1938. Other studies by the Department that 
we ought to recall now were those dealing with the En- 
ginemen’s strike on the Western Maryland Railroad 
which began in 1925 and with the coal strike in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1927. The recent “white paper” series 
on “Christianity and the Economic Order” stems, it is 
clear, from the original interest which brought the De- 
partment into being. As its work has developed through 
the years a variety of subjects have been studied and the 
results given to the public, particularly through INrorMa- 
TION Service. In all of these studies the Department 
has achieved an enviable record in the preservation of the 
spirit of impartiality and objectivity with which it began. 
As an example of this spirit we might cite the Prohibition 
Report of 1925, published when feelings were beginning 
to be wrought up over the workings of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The Report made front-page news in the 
New York Times for a week. 

But now, Dr. Nixon continued, we face a new age. We 
are entering upon a new stage in the growth of coopera- 
tion among the churches. The new National Council of 
Churches will have a Research Department. Thirty years 


ago the Research Department of the Federal Council had 
to deal in particular with issues arising out of industrial 
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likely to insist upon the attention of the Research Depart- 
ment of the new Council? 

Before mentioning some of these possible issues we 
must take account of changes these thirty years have 
brought in the structure of the Federal Council itself. 
The Council has become a much stronger body with more 
departments. Some of the other departments of the Fed- 
eral Council are more able to finance studies of various 
social problems than the Research Department has been. 
It is entirely possible that in the new Council various de- 
partments will wish to do research on their own, so that 
there may be some division of labor in the field of what 
has been known as research. 

Moreover, in the new Council various other interests, 
especially those associated with the missionary and educa- 
tional work of the churches, will be brought into intimate 
relationship with the interests that have hitherto found 
expression through the Federal Council. As a result 
many Christians are going to see the impact of the 
churches on our world in enlarged perspectives. Out of 
these new relationships and new perspectives novel issues 
will emerge that will awaken the concern of a research 
department operating with some independence and with 
the use of impartial fact-finding procedures. Only expe- 
rience can tell what these issues growing out of the work- 
ings of the new National Council will be. There are is- 
sues, however, whose importance we do not need to wait 
for the new National Council to disclose. 

There are issues concerning the Church itself. Thirty 
years ago the “social gospel” Christians who formed this 
Department felt that they knew what the principles of 
Jesus were that needed application in the social order. 
What they lacked in the main were the facts about the 
situations where the principles were to be applied. They 
bent their energies to the discovery of these facts. 

They have learned through the experiences of these 
years that when one has the facts one has gone only a 
little way. The world at large and the churches them- 
selves may be indifferent to the facts. They may even re- 
coil from the facts and resent their disclosure. There is 
a task of securing adequate communication among the 
various groups that make up the churches. And there is 
a task of achieving sufficient consensus among the 
churches so that they can act effectively. But how is 
communication that leads to real sharing brought about? 
And how is consensus achieved? Our answers to these 
questions are uncertain. Research will help us to get bet- 
ter answers. 

Another group of questions, the speaker said, are be- 
coming very important, questions about the individual and 
his freedom in our society. The Spanish philosopher Or- 
tega y Gasset tells us that the decisive question of our era 
is whether the masses of men can be “awakened into a 
genuinely personal life.” We cannot answer that question 
unless we know something about the margin of individu- 
ality such an age as ours allows to human beings. Chris- 
tianity entered history as a champion of personality. It 
may play such a role again. At any rate here are real 
issues. What kind of freedom is possible for men today 
in education, economics, politics, and religion? The re- 
cently enacted McCarran law is a warning that we may 
lose basic conditions for enjoying our freedom almost 
without knowing it. A Research Department that gave 
attention to issues that concern human freedom in our 
time might be able to secure cooperation not only from the 
churches but from the public at large. 


Most challenging of all for the new Research Depar. 
ment, he predicted, will probably be the issues growin 
out of the transformation of this country into the form 
of a semi-garrison state. The issues emerging here ar 
of tremendous import. Among them are the following: 

What will be the effect of the tremendous concentra 
tion of power in the hands of the federal governmen 
upon the liberties of individuals and of groups of citizens 

What will be the effect of the drainage of a vast portion 
of our national income into armament, upon the availabilj. 
ty of funds for education, both public and private? 

What will be the effect of universal military training 
on the life, message, and outlook of the churches, if jt 
becomes a national policy? 

Should the clergy and ministerial students be exempt 
from UMT? 

How can the churches affect public opinion more ade. 
quately on issues on which churchmen have reached a 
large measure of agreement? 

How may the voice of the churches be made strong 
enough to penetrate whatever kind of curtain it is that 
so frequently seems to hang between them and _ the 
government ? 

These are but a few of the questions that this new age 
is likely to present to the new National Council of 
Churches. It does not seem possible to deal with any of 
them adequately without the impartial objective study that 
should be the work of the new Research Department. 

There should be a place in the new Council, Dr. Nixon 
urged, where the most searching questions about the 
Christian Church and its task can be asked and where an- 
swers can be sought by methods as impartial and objec- 
tive as possible. Such a place would be in the best sense 
a Research Department. Let the policy-makers of the 
Council and of the denominations keep in touch with this 
Department, remanding questions to it and taking data 
from it. If this Department does its work in freedom 
and with competence, then the work of policy-making is 
likely to be intelligent and fruitful. First things will re- 
main first. The great issues will not be flattened out and 
swept aside in the ongoing movement of ecclesiastical 
organizations. 

To the coming of such a Research Department the pres- 
ent research agency of the Federal Council has made no 
mean contribution. 


Since those words were spoken the plans for the new 
Department of Research and Survey have crystallized and 
been adopted by the National Council. It is organized as 
a “Central Department” responsible to the General Board 
and serving the constituency both directly and through 
the various subject-matter Divisions and Departments, 
many of which are represented on its General Committee. 
This new Department will have, in addition to the small 
staff that has been maintained hitherto, a member repre- 
senting the Division of Christian Education and assigned 
to direct research in that field, and a director of field re- 
search who will have supervision of the very significant 
program developed by the Committee for Cooperative 
Field Research. The Home Missions Council, now the 
Division of Home Missions, has had a large stake in this 
enterprise. Under the leadership of Dr. H. Paul Doug- 
lass, who is now retiring from the post, it has become a 
noteworthy example of the cooperative use of survey 
skills. It is in a significant sense a projection of the plan 
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and method of the Institute for Social and Religious Re- 
garch, which served the Protestant churches of America 
so notably during the decade and a half following the 
termination of the Interchurch World Movement. It has 
obvious possibilities for further extension. 

An anticipated new departure is planned research in 
relation to the foreign missions enterprise. Research 
needs in the field of higher education will be explored in 
cooperation with the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. 

In planning the research program much emphasis is he- 
ing placed on religious statistics. It is important that 
something much more adequate should be done in gather- 
ing, reporting, and interpreting statistics of church mem- 
bership, membership in church schools at all levels, mis- 
sionary statistics, and financial statistics. 

It is hoped that the library resources of the several 
agencies now united in the National Council may be inte- 
grated in terms of service to the constituency. Adminis- 
trative responsibility for library services is located in the 
Department of Research and Survey. The major unit is 
the Missionary Research Library housed in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Second in size is the reference library 
which has been maintained by the Federal Council. 

In addition to all those specific undertakings the stated 
purposes of the new Department include the following: 
“To conduct, and assist in conducting, basic studies de- 
signed to clarify the function of the church, and the prob- 
lems which it confronts in its own life and in its service 
to the community.” Here is scope for the basic inquiries 
the need for which gave Dr. Nixon so much concern. 

Enumeration of these items does not mean that re- 
sources are now visible for their adequate development. 
This sketch is given as an indication of the framework 
in which planning for research has been going on. 


The Church as Employer 


It was our intention that the final study (No. 12) in 
our series on “Christianity and the Economie Order” 
should include the two major “corporate practices” of 
the churches in the economic sphere. However, our fa- 
cilities for inquiry permitted the gathering of only frag- 
mentary data with respect to employment practices. We 
report, therefore, on investment practices in the white 
paper, and set down here such data on employment as 
have been secured by means of a partial survey in which 
officers of some of the larger denominations have assisted. 

It is hoped, however, that an adequate survey of church 
employment practices may be made later. ‘There is much 
concern within the Christian community over the extent 
to which the churches as employers maintain standards of 
employment relations consistent with those they advocate 
for secular employment? Their income is limited mainly 
to contributions, past and current, derived from the secu- 
lar economic activities of their members. Their services 
are not marketable in the same sense as those of secular 
enterprises. Their needs, measured by their possibilities 
of service, usually far exceed their incomes, also the vast 
amount of voluntary service they enlist. Facing this di- 
lemma, how well do they maintain employment standards ? 

We may rate among tangible employment standards 
(1) salaries and wages, (2) retirement arrangements, 
(3) disability benefits, (4) vacations, (5) democratic par- 
ticipation. Other standards of the relationship are im- 
portant but less tangible. 
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1. Pastors 


No statistics are available to permit an estimate of the 
national average or median or range of pastors’ salaries 
in Protestant churches. We do have, however’, recent 
estimates for a number of denominations, including about 
35,000 pastors. 

The average salary was a little more than $3,000, plus 
in most cases free rent of a parsonage or manse. The 
value of free rent is reckoned variously as adding from 
15 to 20 per cent to the salary. Some other perquisites 
were reported as often available. The median, where re- 
ported, was not far from the average; sometimes above, 
sometimes below. Minima were reported all the way 
from $500 to $2,200. 

A pastor's salary is often supplemented from regional 
or central denominational sources, when a church cannot 
provide a sufficient salary to obtain or retain a pastor. 
This is frequently done in the case of new churches. A 
minimum salary of $2,500 or $3,000 is aimed at in some 
denominations. 

The relation between pastors’ salaries and church 
budgets was computed for 17 Protestant denominations, 
some years ago, on the basis of the 1936 “census of re- 
ligious bodies.” For about 90,000 churches the average 
was about 38 per cent. It ranged from 27 to 39 per cent 
in the ten largest denominations, with a median about 
32 per cent. Although the 1936 census of religious bod- 
ies was notoriously inadequate because of wide non-com- 
pliance with the government request for information, 
there is no apparent reason to think these figures are not 
representative. 

Comparisons are sometimes made between salaries of 
school superintendents or principals or teachers and sal- 
aries of the clergy, since professional preparation and 
responsibilities are often superficially comparable. The 
differing conditions, however, would make any attempt at 
such a general comparison unprofitable, though local stud- 
ies might take it into account. 

It may be added that a question was asked as to part- 
time pastors who have other occupations which supple- 
ment their incomes. The number of part-time pastors 
was reported as inconsiderable, except in the case of one 
of the smaller denominations. It is understood, of course, 
that clergymen, like teachers and other professional peo- 
ple, may add to their incomes by writing or lecturing; 
but this opportunity is open only to a small proportion. 

In regard to pensions for retired pastors, the proportion 
of pastors reported as participating in denominational 
pension plans varies widely. In several denominations re- 
porting, nearly all pastors (90-95 per cent) participate ; 
in others, over 80 per cent; the lowest proportion reported 
by any denomination is “about one third.” The average 
pension paid to present annuitants, among the larger de- 
nominations, ranges from about $425 in one denomination 
to near $1,400 in another. The minimum in one large 
denomination is $600; in another the average pension is 
$26 per annuity year (the average number of years not 
reported). 

It should be taken into account that many local churches 
pay the annual dues required for their pastors’ participa- 
tion in denominational plans, and that some also pay sub- 
stantial pensions from their own funds to their retired 
pastors (or widows of retired pastors). We have no data 
as to the number of churches included in either category. 
Denominational funds for “ministerial relief” also are 
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used in lieu of or to supplement pensions as far as possible. 

It seems clear from even these limited data that a ma- 
jority of pastors, outside of a few denominations, have 
very meager assurance of economic security or retire- 
ment, and their exemption from Social Security, what- 
ever its justification, deprives them of that supplement to 
other (if any) arrangements. There is a continuing prob- 
lem here. 


2. Clergy Employed by Denominational Agencies 


A satisfactory computation of the number of clergymen 
employed by denominational (and interdenominational ) 
agencies cannot be made from available reports. Includ- 
ing national, regional, state, and local agencies, the num- 
ber must amount to several thousand. This number, of 
course, does not include foreign missionaries. 

In so far as responses indicate (supplemented by an- 
nual reports), the salaries paid have so wide a range that 
any assembly of figures is inexpedient. Naturally the 
compensation of clergy so employed, except in the cases 
of junior executives, corresponds to the upper brackets of 
local pastors’ salaries. Retirement arrangements may or 
may not be similar to those for local pastors, but the per- 
centage of participation may be larger. 

There are many clergymen also employed in universi- 
ties and colleges affiliated with or partly supported by 
denominations. Their status as to salaries, pensions, etc., 
is determined largely by the standards of the institutions 
in this regard, 


3. Lay Employes in Local Churches 


The data for lay personnel employed in local churches 
are somewhat complicated, and respondents generally sug- 
gested lack of definite information. The medians esti- 
mated for salaries of office employes ranged from $2,000 
to $2,500; for salaries of directors of religious education 
and young people’s work, somewhat higher. At least ten 
major denominations have pension systems in which all 
those in full-time Christian service may be enrolled. Com- 
plete information is not available. Probably only a small 
proportion of those eligible are actually enrolled. 

In view of the extensive volunteer service and part-time 
paid service used by local churches, generalizations based 
on the above data would be of doubtful value. 


4. Lay Employes in Denominational Offices 


This category includes executives, skilled and semi- 
skilled employes, and unskilled workers. 

As to executives, the responses do not disclose the top 
salaries in many cases, but the data along with informa- 
tion available otherwise indicate that denominational ex- 
ecutives, whether laymen or clergymen, are not highly 
paid, according to secular standards, in proportion to their 
responsibilities. 

Other office personnel, if usually paid somewhat less 
than employes with similar responsibilities in many secu- 
lar enterprises and with no profit-sharing opportunities, 
seem to have weekly or monthly compensation fairly com- 
parable with what is paid in other non-profit-making 
institutions. Retirement plans are provided—which may 
now be supplemented by Social Security—and sickness 
and hospital insurance is frequently reported. Some de- 
nominations offer also group life insurance. Other bene- 
fits, such as continuing payment during a period of dis- 
ability, are mentioned in some of the reports. Vacation 
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schedules are liberal. Hours of work required appear ¢gl 
be normal. The personal relationships in this type of ems 
ployment are emphasized by respondents as giving flexjg 
bility to working conditions. 

In denominational printing plants and other operationgi™ 
requiring both skilled and unskilled labor, the responseg 
indicate pay and other working conditions comparablg 
with similar secular enterprises. We are not in positiog 
to report on relationships maintained with labor uniong 
in printing plants or other church enterprises. 


Summary 


This partial survey, confined to a comparatively smalf 
number of the many Protestant denominations, may not 
convey much useful information; but it seems to indicate 
as far as it goes, (1) that the compensation of most local 
pastors in some denominations is still very low—far out 
of proportion to the amount of training required (or that 
should be required) and the qualities of leadership ex. 
pected; (2) that retirement arrangements are still very 
inadequate, though some denominations have made sub: 
stantial progress in this regard; (3) that denominational 
agencies, like the larger local churches, have adjusted 
their pay scales and other working conditions fairly well 
to modern requirements; and (4) that a major problem 
is to provide sufficient support, locally or denomination. 
ally or cooperatively, for the ministry of the churches in 
both rural and urban areas where pastors with training 
and qualities adequate to the need cannot now be mains 
tained. 


Study No. XII 


The concluding study in the series, “Christianity and 
the Economic Order,” is published as Part 2 of this issue 
of INFORMATION Service. As explained above, it covers 
only the matter of church investments—one phase of “cor- 
porate practices” over which Protestant leaders have evi- 
denced much concern. Even here many readers will 
doubtless be impressed by the meagerness of material, 
The difficulty in this case is that relatively little thought 
has apparently been given to the ethics of investment on 
the part of a non-commercial agency which is identified 
with the propagation of the Christian gospel. Hence we 
seem in this study, in contrast to those preceding it, to be 
dealing with intangibles. That is to say, while secular 
standards of investment are definite and quite intelligible, 
the very notion of a distinctive standard for a Christian 
agency is vague and of doubtful validity to many minds, 

A member of our study committee has expressed dis- 
may over some of the judgments expressed by respondents 
to the first inquiry here reported on. He thinks they 
“reveal a standard of morals hardly to be expected in a 
church body, and an indifference to everything but in- 
come that seems incredible.” It appears likely that in 
many cases the replies reflect confusion and bafflement 
over the raising of questions that were new and startling, 
rather than mature judgments. It occasionally happens 
that people whose initial reactions to challenging inquiries 
are rather crude and even belligerent assume a different 
attitude when on reflection they get the real significance 
of the questions. 

While many valuable insights are recorded in the white 
paper here presented we consider its main significance 
to be its comparatively negative findings, which seem to 
call for explanations. We hope many will be offered. 
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Christianity and the Economic Order 
Study No. 12 
The Churches as Investors 


In bringing to a close this series of “white papers” we repeat the request for comment that has been 
made in connection with earlier numbers. 


The Protestant churches of the United States, as their 
record for a hundred years past is surveyed, have been 
concerned not only with the spiritual life of individuals 
and families apart from their secular environment, but 
also with the human institutions and relationships, the so- 
cial and economic relationships, in that environment which 
condition individual and family life. 

“The Church’s first business,” in Bishop Dun’s words! 
“is held to be to turn men’s hearts and wills toward God, 
to help them see their little times in the light of God’s 
eternal Kingdom. . . . And incomparably the greatest ser- 
vice to the world is the quality of character in the men and 
women it succeeds in sending back into the difficult world 
of everyday affairs. ... But it remains true that the Church 
should help its own members and the general human 
community to see our common life in the light of God 
and His will for us... . The Church cannot withdraw into 
a corner to deal with a private specialty called religion, 
and leave vast areas of human life outside its concern. 
As a matter of fact, whenever men are thoroughly con- 
B vinced that high human values are involved in any cause, 
they want the Church to show its hand.” 

In the economic field, accordingly, the churches have 
set forth Christian principles and values by which they 
believe economic institutions, relations, and practices 
should be judged and guided. They do not seek to 
commit Christians to any particular form of economic in- 
stitutions, as a pattern for all peoples and all times. Th~ 
are concerned that economic arrangements, of “#atever 
type, meet human needs with effecti~uess and justice, 
with regard for the dignity -f Numan personality, as a 
condition of spiritual growth. 

The Federat Council’s statement on Basic Christian 
Princitles and Assumptions? voices this concern: “All 
ethical demands upon economic institutions must take ac- 
count of the importance of efficiency and productivity in 
the satisfying of human needs as essential marks of a 
sound economy. . . . Standards of living, hours of labor, 
stability of employment, provision for housing . . . are 

1 Angus Dun, “The Social Responsibilitv of the Christian,” in 
Christianity Takes a Stand, edited by William Scarlett (Signet 
Books, 1946). 

2 Adopted by the Executive Committee of Federal Council, 1948. 


among the aspects of the economic order which should be 
watched as to their influence upon the integrity of family 
life. . . . The Church should keep under the strongest 
criticism those economic institutions which increase the 
self-interest of men and which develop a moral climate 
within which money is regarded as the chief good and 
success in acquiring it is most highly honored.” 

We are reminded also that “the Church is itself an in- 
stitution which owns property, invests funds, and employs 
labor. Often its policies have been no better than those 
which it condemns in the industrial and commercial world. 
.. . In all these matters it is only right that judgment 
should ‘begin at the house of God.’” This question was 
raised also in Study No. 1 of this series. 


The Exploratory Survey 


In 1948, running into 1949, an exploratory survey of 
Church investment policies, by means of a questionnaire, 
was undertaken by Mr. Edwin Grossnickle, treasurer of 
the General Brotherhood Board of the Church of the 
Brethren and secretary of its Finance Commission. This 
survey was stimulated by Study No. 7 of the Federal 
Council’s Department of Research and Education, pub- 
lished as a supplement to INFORMATION SERVICE, and the 
Department cooperated in some details of the surveyyents, 
data obtained by ++ yuestionnaire, with study and for 


rere ued Over to the Depart 
use with other infore-«tuu available on this subject. 


(a) Questions Asked 


The questionnaire included 24 items, but the main ques- 
tions were (with some abbreviation) : 


(1) Do you operate your investment portfolio under specified in- 
vestment objectives ? ‘ 

(2) If so, do they include any items adapted particularly to your 

(3) Are any of the objectives designed specifically to harmonize 
your business aims with your religious purposes as a denomi- 
national body? : 

(4) If you have no stated objectives, do you consciously adjust 
your investment activities to conform with your denomina- 
tional religious purposes? 

(5) Are you open to considering an attempt to base your invest- 
ment objectives not exclusively upon secular standards? — 

(6) Do you eliminate as investment possibilities liquor producing, 
tobacco producing, or amusement companies ? 
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(7) If any are eliminated, why? 
(8) If you determine that a company is adjudged to be retarding 
the social good by any practices, would your group be dis- 
posed to eliminate its securities from consideration for pur- 
chase? (For example, unfair employment practices, un- 
scrupulous managements, irresponsible labor groups, products 
not socially beneficial, questionable advertising or selling pro- 
cedures, excessive prices, monopolistic practices, dependence 
on artificial protection through tariffs or lobbies.) 
Would you consider certain (listed) types of investment 
worthy of more general adoption by Protestant churches and 
agencies? (Types include loans to churches, cooperatives, 
or individuals for useful purposes.) 


(b) Extent of Responses 


Responses were received from one or more boards or 
agencies of 24 denominations, including a majority of 
the major Protestant denominations. For some but not 
all denominations, the boards or agencies responding in- 
cluded those which had responsibility for investment of 
all or the major part of the funds of the denomination. 
Therefore, the responses probably give a fair indication, 
though not a complete picture, of the investment policies 
applied to the bulk of Protestant church funds. Inciden- 
tally, one board enclosed a copy of its portfolio of in- 
vestments, covering a wide range of securities and 
amounting to several million dollars. Other portfolios we 
found published in annual reports. To some extent also 
important gaps in the responses have been filled by letters 
or in personal interviews. 


The main objectives of boards having responsibility for 
investment of pension and other capital funds were re- 
ported as security of principal and reliability and rate of 
income. On these boards bankers and other businessmen 
and lawyers usually serve, as most experienced and best 
qualified to appraise investments from this point of view, 
though the membership may not be limited to such per- 
sons. We will analyze the responses in their reference 
to use of other investment standards supplementing or 
modifying the normal secular standards. Boards or agen- 
cies having no responsibility for the management of sub- 
stantial permanent or trust funds are not included, since 
the questions relate to investment of capital rather than 
distribution of income. 

Such other information supplementing the responses to 
the questionnaire as was obtained by this Department is 
combined with the responses in this brief analysis. 
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(c) The General Questions 


We may ignore the responses to questions 1 and 2, 
since there was some confusion in the interpretation of 
dicated’*stjons and n y qnt trend was in 


acc gn to questions 3-9, acked 
whether the investing <2?) had investment 


tives designed specifically for harmony wiu1 religious pur- 
poses of the denomination; or (4) consciously adjusted 
investment activities to conform with denominational re- 
ligious purposes; or (5) would consider trying to estab- 
lish investment standards not exclusively secular. 
Question 3 was answered in the negative by the boards 
of seven of the twelve larger denominations, in the affir- 
mative by the boards of only two denominations. There 
is clearly no code of specific ethical or religious standards 
that is generally applied to investments of church funds. 
Question 4, regarding conscious adjustment to religious 
standards, was answered affirmatively by the boards of 
five (or six) denominations, negatively in only three cases. 
Most of the affirmative responses indicated limited ad- 
justment, perhaps only so far as investments in liquor 


bo 


securities or certain other intrinsically obnoxious types 
are concerned. One respondent commented: “We are 
not aware of any conflict between sound business aims jn 
investment and our religious purposes.” On the other 
hand, a respondent for another denomination expresses 
an optimistic hope: “We believe that all securities held 
by a religious organization should come from sources 
that are above reproach in every particular.” 

Question 5, regarding establishment of more specific 
religious standards for investment, revealed a substantial 
willingness to consider further use of non-secular invest. 
ment criteria, but some misgivings were expressed. 

The following quotations are from a thoughtful letter 
written by a banker who is a member of a foreign mis. 
sions board: “The greatest difficulties arise from the com- 
plexities of our economic society, for it would be a rare 
occasion where one could actually say ‘this is black, and 
this is white.’ At all times we are dealing with various 
shades of gray where our ethical standards might not ex- 
actly fit, and individual judgments and compromises 
would be brought into play. . . . Our ethical desires are 
always being faced with compromise because of the mul- 
tiple uses of products of most of our major industries. 
.. . A tendency to attach moral values to the inanimate 
objects rather than to the practices of the people who use 
them always comes to the fore in trying to establish ethi- 
cal standards for investing church funds, and if carried to 
its logical conclusion would eliminate virtually all types of 
investments, including government bonds.” 

Other responses likewise brought up the difficulty of 
finding sound investments that would conform to stand- 
ards suggested in questions 3-5, for the conduct of no 
human organization, operating in a secular environment, 
is ever above criticism on ethical grounds. Investments 
in even government securities—federal, state, and munici- 
pal bonds—have heen questioned, for governments often 
do things they ought not to do and leave undone things 
they ought to do, according to Christian standards. And 
there is no consensus among sincere Christians as to 
specific applications of Christian principles in the politi- 
cal sphere, as well as in the private business sphere. The 
respondents, however, did not suggest that the invest- 
ment of church funds should not be a Christian concern. 

Some responses suggested that purely secular standards 
of investment reflect to some extent ethical standards of 
business conduct, for sound businesses are likely to be 
based on honesty, fairness, and service. 


(d) Liquor, Tobacco, and Amusement Companies 


Question 6 asked : “Do you eliminate as investment pos- 
sibilities securities of (a) liquor producing companies, 
(b) tobacco producing companies, (c) amusement com- 
Pato~-”? Question 7 asked for the “underlying purposes” 
of any such cx-.ination, “Tobacco producing companies” 


Was apparently, ana ... doubt properly, interpreted to 
mean manufacturers of tobacco products rather than 


producers of tobacco. It is not certain liow “amusement 
companies” was interpreted; there is a wide r 
commercial “amusement companies,” providing many 
kinds of entertainment and facilities for entertainment. 
There was no denomination whose boards did not rec- 
ognize the inappropriateness of investment in liquor-pro- 
ducing companies. This part of the question brought a 
practically unanimous “Yes.” None of the responses, 
however, raised the point that much liquor is produced 
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by companies which are branches or subsidiaries or in 
some form affiliates of companies having larger interests 
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yd not commonly rated as “liquor producing companies.” 

The production of medicinal or beverage alcohol (as of 
dustrial alcohol), and of distilled or fermented liquor, 
snot an industry altogether distinct from and unrelated 
other industries. It may be that some of these boards 
iave unrecognized investments in the liquor industry. 

As to tobacco companies, the boards of some denomi- 
gations seemed equally unfavorable, others indifferent. 
From the chairman of the investment committee of one 
jenomination came the comment: “Most ministers and a 
preponderant majority of laymen smoke.” Five of the 
twelve larger denominations appeared to have scruples 
jgainst investment in tobacco companies, five to have 
gone, and two turned in divided responses from different 
investing boards. One respondent notes: “Whereas we 
asa board will not buy tobacco stocks, a good percentage 
of the masculine board members resort to the ‘filthy weed’ 
in one form or another.” 

As to “amusement companies” the boards of two of the 
larger denominations and one or more boards of two 
others responded adversely to investment in such compa- 
nies. But one board member observes: “While we avoid 
entertainment stocks, I venture to say that all members of 
the board patronize the theatre and would consider its 
dimination a serious loss.” 

The responses indicating no policy adverse to invest- 
ment in tobacco or amusement companies, of course, do 
not indicate that these boards have investments in such 
companies. Some of them stated specifically that they 
had none, though they would not rule out these types of 
industry on ethical grounds. 

Obviously in the field covered by questions 6 and 7 of 
the questionnaire there was general recognition of an 
ethical standard among investment boards—at least of a 
substantial or prevailing sentiment among church mem- 
bership that has influenced the policies of investment 
boards—as far as investments in liquor-producing com- 
panies are concerned. This is true not only of the de- 
nominations which have the strictest official views (or 
even rules) as to the use of liquor, but also of the others 
whose official requirements are less absolute. (It is not 
intended by this distinction to suggest that actual prac- 
tices in regard to the use of liquor differ accordingly 
among the members of different denominations. ) 


(e) Other Specific Criteria 


Question 8 suggested eight practices of business that 
might be judged “to be retarding the social good.” It 
asked whether, if a company was found to be retarding 
the social good by any of these practices, its securities 
would not be considered for the church’s investment list. 
Respondents offered many general comments on this 
question, and specific responses varied widely. Several of 
the investment boards with the largest investments ignored 
the specific items, but indicated their attitudes in more 
general statements. In some cases the attitudes reported 
for boards within the same denomination were quite dif- 
ferent. Difierences between degrees of responsibility for 
effective application of these tentative criteria were also 
evident among those who indicated acceptance of them. 

Of twelve larger Protestant denominations, it could be 
said that the important investing boards of two denomi- 
nations accepted all or nearly all the test items under 
Question 8; on the other hand, the responding investing 
boards of five denominations were largely non-commit- 
tal on the question. The attitudes of others were not in- 
dicated clearly by the mixed responses. And it should 
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be repeated that responses were not received from impor- 
tant investing agencies in some denominations. 


We may quote some of the comments of respondents 
on this question and its subquestions—especially from 
those responding unfavorably, since from these generally 
more detailed comments were received. 


“To investigate the employment practices, labor rela- 
tions, advertising policies, profit structures, and trade re- 
lations of all the corporations or enterprises . . . would be 
a task for a substantial research staff. If any aspect of 
an investment enterprise appeared by open or common 
reputation to be contrary to the best interest of the public, 
I am sure that the Finance Committee of this organiza- 
tion would not approve continuing investment in that en- 
terprise, but there has been no disposition at the present 
time to enter into any general research into the practices 
and policies of the various business enterprises in which 
investment is made, and I would be apprehensive that 
such a policy might encounter some considerable diversity 
of opinion and understanding on the various economic 
and social principles involved.” (A missions board 
treasurer.) 

“When it comes to the subquestions [under Question 8] 
it is extremely difficult to make a definite statement. Dif- 
ferent people would have different judgments regarding 
the policy of commercial corporations. What one person 
would deem an anti-social policy other persons would not. 
Another difficulty is that it is not always easy to know 
exactly what is the policy of a corporation unless a spe- 
cial study is made of the management.” . (Another mis- 
sions board treasurer.) 

“This question in all its parts seems to imply that there 
is something radically wrong with business ethics. It 
presupposes that there are companies whose securities 
have investment merit which are ‘retarding the social 
good’; and it presupposes further that a mere investment 
committee of a church should sit in judgment upon such 
questions as ‘fair employment practices,’ ‘unscrupulous, 
selfish, or abusive managers,’ ‘unwarranted pressure from 
labor groups,’ ‘undue profit margins,’ and the like. Why, 
Sir, if any of those situations or attitudes are so flagrant 
in any company as to be apparent to the average investor, 
he should as a sound business policy avoid purchase or 
retention of its securities. But who is to sit in judgment 
and sift out the facts in such matters? Does an invest- 
ment committee have the time, the evidence, the facilities, 
and the competence to do so? Of course not... . If any 
investment committee suspects business executives of wear- 
ing horns and being generally guilty of unsocial practices, 
then for sound business reasons it should confine its in- 
vestments to government bonds.” (An investment com- 
mittee chairman. ) 

“For some reason or another, church groups seem to 
take solace [from the “frustration met in the application 
of ethical standards to investments”] in the remoteness 
from the end operation, and if we are to make any in- 
vestment whatsoever it may be that this is the best we 

can do. It would seem to me that church groups find 
themselves in the same position as ‘moral man in immoral 
society,’ and only in so far as the church is able to raise 
the ethical standards of society as a whole can it solve 
the dilemma of its investment problems. In the final an- 
alysis, corporate, labor, and political practices are merely 
a reflection of the social development of the people. Any 
attempt to go beyond this would be outside the scope of 
reality, and if a complete examination of the church’s 
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income were made on any higher plane it might not only 
eliminate dividends and interest but also cause us to refuse 
much of our collection plate receipts and legacies. 

“If one accepts the premise that the capitalistic system 
is in itself morally sound, then I cannot help but feel 
that in good substance the need for establishing a specific 
ethical code for the investment of church funds is in good 
measure rhetorical; for in so far as industry reflects the 
mores of the times the same factors which are demanded 
by society from an ethical standpoint automatically be- 
come investment considerations. Any company which 
follows labor practices not generally accepted by the group 
becomes a poor investment risk because of the inevitable 
popularly supported labor difficulties which will lead to 
interruptions in production and a loss of earnings. Like- 
wise any company maintaining excessive profit margins 
for a prolonged period is vulnerable to competition as well 
as public condemnation and is not likely to be considered 
attractive for investment purposes. Any company pro- 
ducing services not generally felt to be beneficial is not 
likely to endure, at least not on any important scale, and 
would have great difficulty in attracting investment funds. 
I believe the same line of reasoning applies all the way 
down the line.” (A banker who is a member of a mis- 
sions board.) 


(f) Other Types of Investment 


The other types of investment included in Question 9 
were: (a) loans to local churches for building or renova- 
tion of property; (b) loans to churches without interest 
for an intermediate period, then interest-bearing to ma- 
turity; (c) long-term loans to young farmers in rural 
churches up to 90 per cent of farm value, subject to su- 
pervision of local committees; (d) loans to church mem- 
bers, rural or urban, on mortgages or purchase contracts ; 
(e) loans to cooperative agencies; (f) loans to young 
people for training for Christian service. An added ques- 
tion (g) related to the promotion of mutual aid at the 
local level. 

The responses to these questions were somewhat af- 
fected by difference in patterns of denominational organi- 
zation. Some denominations have special boards with as- 
sumed responsibility in some of the fields mentioned and 
with funds available for such investments—a church 
building society, a church extension department, a scholar- 
ship fund, or some other agency. In such cases other 
church investment agencies would be likely to consider 
this field for investment outside their immediate respon- 
sibility—as responses indicated. 

All but one of the responding pension boards said “no” 
to all seven items of this question; the one looked favor- 
ably on (a) and (d). Other general investment agencies 
regarded (a) more favorably than any other investment 
item mentioned; some agency or agencies of every de- 
nomination but three said “yes,” and the omission by 
these three was apparently because responses had not 
come in from the appropriate agencies, since all three are 
large denominations active in church building. Farm 
loans to keep young people on farms (c and d) found less 
favor, but some agencies of several denominations were in- 
terested, and extension boards were not largely repre- 
sented in the responses. Extension of credit to coopera- 
tives (e) was passed up by most respondents ; we find no 
“yes” among the responses of about 35 boards from 15 
large denominations. As to educational loans to young 
people for training for Christian service (f), these were 
generally encouraged, but not as investment of trust funds 
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or other funds requiring similar safeguards. Special 
scholarship funds for this purpose appear to be available 
in many or most of the larger denominations—in some 
cases for students entering denominational schools for 
other purposes. Though question (g) did not involve in. 
vestment policies of church boards (except perhaps to 
lighten some of the pressure), about half of the respon. 
dents checked it “Yes.” 

This portion of the questionnaire was bound to be the 
most difficult for the analysis of responses. If a general 
investment board responded for one denomination, and 
one or two out of five or six agencies which had invest. 
ment responsibilities responded for another denomination, 
a comparison of responses might distort the real invest. 
ment situation. And unqualified reliance on responses to 
questionnaires is somewhat shaken when one looks over 
two of the questionnaires filled out by the same responsible 
person but at different times (one apparently sent him 
directly, the other forwarded to him later by another of- 
ficial). The responses were notably different, especially 
on the items of this last question. 


Some quotations from respondents : 


“The question of so-called ‘normative’ investment prac- 
tices. . . . It seems obvious that this type of investment 
cannot be made on a strictly business basis without even- 
tually leading into difficulties, for the investing group 
would of necessity have to discriminate, and within the 
church discrimination against the most needy is a very 
delicate business. I should think, however, that if the na- 
ture of the funds available permitted investments on the 
basis of long-term faith rather than immediate financial 
solvency, there is much to be said in favor of this type of 
project.” (A banker on a church investment board.) 

“This Society does make loans to local congregations 
in behalf of building programs, and each loan is based 
upon the individual circumstances. Certain funds of the 
Society are available for interest-free loans which are to 
all intents and purposes grants. Other funds are loaned 
on a specific basis providing for the payment of interest 
and the return of the principal with such provisions ad- 
justed in accord with the apparent needs of the situation. 
Educational loans to young people are not handled by the 
Society because provision for such needs is handled by 
another agency.” (The treasurer of a Home Missions 
Society. ) 

“Our Missions Board employs substantial amounts of 
our church’s funds in loans upon parsonages and church 
edifices at low interest under plans which have been care- 
fully developed and tested over a long period. Loans upon 
farms of ‘church-affiliated sons’ up to 90 per cent of the 
appraisal at 3 per cent interest, with 30-40 years to repay, 
looks, with present farm prices, like shaky investment 
business and doubtful charity. Farm mortgage loans to 
communicants should be on a strictly business basis as 
though a financial institution were the lender; otherwise 
both the farm owner and the lender might be losers. Ex- 
tending credit to cooperative agencies could be justified 
only on a strictly business basis. Educational loans for 
Christian service training belong in the field of scholar- 
ship funds where the organizational machinery is avail- 
able to supervise wisely. . . . Endowment funds cannot 
properly be so used unless loans are well secured... . I 
have felt challenged to answer the questionnaire, being 
struck by its uniqueness and in some respects what to me 
seems misguided purpose. As a trust officer I have dealt 
with scores of donors and testators. It is my impression 
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that most of them would look askance at the idea of di- 
yerting endowment funds intended to do a specific job 
into social experiments.” (An Investment Commission 
chairman. ) 

“This Board does make loans to local congregations 
and missions for church building and parsonage construc- 
tion. Many of our loans are made to congregations on 
an interest-free basis for an intermediate period after 
which interest is charged until the loan matures. We do 
not make loans to individuals, excepting missionaries 
when circumstances require them to request such aid. We 
have a special fund for the making of such loans. We 
do not make educational loans to young people, but do 
make outright grants.” (A Missions Board treasurer.) 

With reference to loans to local congregations for new 
construction, etc., a board officer says: “From a fund that 
has long-term investments to make, certainly! If the 
church hasn’t faith in itself, why should the world have?” 
The same officer also says elsewhere: “Investments can- 
not be singled out as exempt from the general fabric of 
life; and, if the life of the church is to be Christian, then 
those principles must hold. There would of course be 
variance in interpretation by various church bodies.” 

“We do not at any time invest endowment funds in 
loans to churches or the other cases such as you mention. 
We have a separate fund, established many years ago, 
for the purpose of making loans to new congregations 
for use in construction, etc. A high proportion of these 
funds is available on a free interest basis for an interme- 
diate period or, in some cases, for the entire life of the 
loan. These moneys, however, are not part of our in- 
vestment funds, but are held solely for the purpose of 
aiding churches. The amount in this Fund, which is not 
actively in use among the churches, is temporarily invested 
until it is called for.” (Missions Board treasurer.) 

“Somehow I feel that there is something not quite re- 
alistic about this questionnaire.” (A member of an ex- 
ecutive committee on Education and Publication.) 

“We have found in several instances loans to communi- 
cants rather unpleasant to handle on a businesslike basis.” 
(A Mission Board treasurer.) 

“While there are many situations in which funds could 
be invested to aid and assist religious and social enter- 
prises, I feel that the primary responsibility of investment 
committees which have trust funds under their direction 
should be to maintain the safety of the principal, and a 
strict adherence to this will make it impossible for them 
to loan money to organizations and projects that are 
worthy from the social point of view.” (A Foreign Mis- 
sions Board treasurer.) 

“TLoans to local congregations are] OK if the lender 
has the courage to treat this as a business proposition and 
foreclose if the borrower defaults. Personally, I’d hate 
such a foreclosure, so would avoid such a loan. How 
many funds can actually handle such a loan as a business 
proposition. Very few, I fear.” (Treasurer.) 

“While we have interest in the missionary enterprises 
suggested by subdivisions (a) to (g), we would not feel 
justified in placing in such missionary enterprises the 
funds which safeguard the fulfillment of pension obliga- 
tions entered into with our members.” (Treasurer.) 


A Collateral Inquiry 
Following an analysis of the responses of investment 
boards or agencies of Protestant denominations to the 
preceding questionnaire another briefer inquiry on the 
same subject was prepared and sent to about 100 lay per- 
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sons who were believed to be sufficiently acquainted with 
secular business affairs and also sufficiently interested in 
the work of the churches to give useful advice on this 
problem. These were largely business and professional 
men, including many of regional or national prominence. 
The selection was not made according to the requirements 
of “scientific” sampling, but we tried to cover a wide 
range of viewpoints without any knowledge or intuition 
as to the views that would be expressed. No information 
on the responses to the previous questionnaire was fur- 
nished. We sought expressions of opinion from persons 
without official responsibility and with assured anonymity. 
The 42 responses were very helpful to the survey. 


(a) Questions and Responses 


The questions asked were intentionally somewhat repe- 
titive and cumulative; those in each of groups II-IV 
were intended to be alternatives, though respondents did 
not always so regard them. We summarize the four 
groups of questions and the responses. 


Assuming that the major objectives of investment of 
church funds regarded as capital (e.g., pension funds, 
endowment funds, and gifts for capital use) are safety of 
principal and assurance of income, should any of these 
considerations be given weight: (1) whether the business 
involved is by nature in conflict with the declared policy 
of the church; (2) is believed to be generally unfair in 
its relations with investors, employes, suppliers, or cus- 
tomers; (3) is of such a kind, or so operated, as to con- 
tribute directly to the social objectives of the church (as 
mortgages on property used for religious or educational 
purposes) ? 

Opinion was practically unanimous that the churches 
should give weight in their investment policies to whether 
or not the business involved is by, its nature in conflict 
with the declared policy of the church. (There were 39 
affirmative replies, one qualified affirmative, two blanks.) 
The question (I, 2) on giving consideration also to “un- 
fair” business policies or practices evoked a variety of 
responses and comments (25 yes, 5 no, 4 qualified, 7 
blanks). To the question on investments that contribute 
directly to religious or educational objectives (I, 3), the 
responses were 28 yes, 2 no, 4 doubtful, 8 blanks. Many 
of the affirmative replies called attention to the prefatory 
stipulation of safety of principal and assurance of income, 
Some referred to the irresponsibility of some churches as 
to their financial obligations. Two respondents omitted 
I altogether in their answers, but gave some attention to 
it in accompanying letters. 


Should church investment officials or boards (1) limit 
investigation of securities to criteria ordinarily used by 
bankers and in banking advice) ; or (2) look with equal 
care into public relations, employment relations, and so- 
cial responsibility of the business involved ; or (3) get such 
information as is available as to its policies and practices 
while relying upon banking criteria primarily? These 
questions were intended to be mutually exclusive. 

Only one response was unqualified in favoring limita- 
tion of investigation of securities to banking criteria alone 
(II, 1). This near-unanimity that other values also 
should be considered is consistent with the response to 
I, 1. A few who replied yes to II, 1, also inconsistently 
checked “yes” on II, 2, or II, 3, or both. On II, 1, there 
were 27 noes and 7 blanks. A bare majority answered 
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yes to II, 2 (23 yes, 10 no, 2 doubtful, 7 blanks). The 
affirmative answers to II, 3, represented the opinion of 
three-fourths of the respondents (31 yes, 1 no, 1 doubt- 
ful, 9 blanks). Of these 31, 15 had voted yes on II, 2, 
also, which is understandable ; but 6 had voted yes on II, 1 
(perhaps not noting the word “limit” there). All re- 
spondents covered II in their answers (one by letter). 


Should church investment officials or boards, as lend- 
ers or shareholders, (1) try to exert a continuing positive 
influence on policies and practices of a business invested 
in; or (2) limit such attempts to protests when occasion 
seems to arise; or (3) accept no responsibility for the 
conduct of the business or use of the property involved? 
These were considered alternatives. 

In regard to exercising influence as lenders or stock- 
holders on the policies of businesses invested in, a ma- 
jority favored it (27-12), but six of those voting yes as- 
sented also, with eight others, to III, 2, which limited 
such interference to some notably unsocial condition or 
action. In replies to III, 3, nineteen would have the 
churches accept some responsibility for the conduct of 
business organization; only one voted for “no responsi- 
bility” ; 22 voted blank, who had already voted on 1 or 2. 
Several (5) advised selling out investments in any busi- 
ness whose management is disapproved on grounds men- 
tioned. Some who favored trying to influence management 
policies or practices conditioned it on a “reasonably sub- 
stantial” investment. No respondents omitted III. 


Iv 


In general, would you say that the investment policies of 
church bodies should be (1) based strictly on banking 
criteria; or (2) correlated carefully with the church’s de- 
clared ethical standards of economic practice; or (3) ad- 
justed with regard to both criteria in such manner as to 
avoid or remove any more obvious inconsistencies? These 
summarizing questions, too, were offered as alternatives. 

Only five responded yes to IV, 1, which is substantially 
a restatement of II, 1. One of these answered yes to 
IV, 2 also; two, to IV, 2 and 3 also—indicating some 
qualification of their answers to IV, 1. Of the 26 an- 
swering yes to IV, 2, 13 added the same answer to IV, 3. 
The returns on this summary group of questions are 
therefore somewhat difficult to interpret. It is notable, 
however, that 38 of the respondents answered yes to 
either IV, 2 or 3 or both, indicating quite definitely that 
nearly all recognized a responsibility on the part of in- 
vestors of church funds to give consideration to other 
than wholly secular criteria. 


(b) Some Excerpts from Replies 


We have not space in this report to quote all the 
thoughtful and valuable comments written on the mar- 
gins or backs of the questionnaires or in accompanying 
letters, but will include some extracts or abstracts. Com- 
ments rather unfavorable to the purpose of the survey 
are noted also. Each paragraph in this section is quoted 
from a different response. 

“All money should be handled in a spirit of Christian 
stewardship. . . . Christians should always, when there 
is a choice, choose investments, stopping places, etc., not 
involved in questionable activities.” 


“The church has been far too passive in recent years 
in applying the rule of Christian ethics to business.” 
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“It would certainly be good for the members of vestries, 
boards, committees to consider these issues. Also at par- 
ish meetings the members at large should be required to 
consider them, and on occasion vote concerning invest. 
ment policies. Too much financial management is left 
in one or two shrewd (and not always reflective) busi- 
nessmen, Let parishioners participate, so that there may 
be a conscious integration of policy with Christian com- 
mitment.” 


“We must be Christian in all that we do. Investments 
are no exception. I try to follow this in all my own in- 
vestments.” 


“I find these questions extremely difficult to answer, 
especially as I have never had to face personally the prob- 
lems which are raised. It is clear that church investors 
cannot be completely indifferent to the nature of the con- 
cerns in which they hold equity. This goes just as much 
for government bonds as for any other form of invest- 
ment! On the other hand they are usually not in a 
position to pass very sound ethical judgment on the poli- 
cies of the concerns in which they may invest. There is 
perhaps need here for a service somewhat analogous to 
that of the banker which could be of some guide in this 
respect—a ‘black list,’ perhaps, if not a ‘white list.’ One 
must recognize, however, the extreme interdependence 
which exists in modern economic life, and it is impossible 
for the church to keep its skirts clean altogether. The 
difficulty is that once one excepts gross cases the task of 
ethical judgment is not one to be taken lightly, and one 
must face the question whether the attempt of the church 
to sit in judgment on the ethics of corporations would 
not lead to pride, etc., and the church being judged in turn. 
The ideal here seems to be sensitiveness combined with 
sense!” 


“The church, as an organization, should avoid all in- 
terference in business and government. Church mem- 
bers, as Christian individuals, should be constantly en- 
couraged to bring Christian principles into business and 
government. This difference should be carefully pre- 
served.” 


“A church should not in the name of religion engage 
in any practice not tolerated by enlightened commerce 
and industry. A church which went into bank- 
ruptcy dodged its debts and went merrily on. It owned 
and operated for profit a large office building.” 


“This seems to me tilting at windmills. We have no 
reason to presume that most business is not as trust- 
worthy as the American people. There is too much 
smirking by ministers and educational people whose busi- 
ness ethics is no better nor as good as that of most busi- 
ness. This is something that should not be encouraged.” 


“IT cannot at the moment think of any poorer ‘invest- 
ment’ than such [church] mortgages. If ‘gifts’ are in- 
tended, let them be so named. Examples: too numerous 
to mention in the New York area last 25 years.” 


“This kind of survey is good. It should lead, in my 
judgment, to a continuing and more comprehensive study 
of the ethics involved in investments by churches and 
church organizations. Of course, the big problem is the 
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ahics of Christian individuals in these investment mat- 
yrs. If these are taken care of, the organizational prob- 
ms in making ethical investments would disappear in 
large measure.” 


“T think these questions should be covered by the re- 
sponsibility of a Christian as a stockholder, not only to 
srotest, but to sell, if necessary, any stock of a company 
that does not operate on Christian principles. . . . There 
may be such companies from time to time, but only the 
good ones are good investments anyway.” 


“There need be no inconsistencies [between banking 
and Christian criteria]. Proper businesses properly run 
succeed more often than any others.” 


“T think there is a deeper question involved. Ministers, 
priests, church bodies—and I suspect even the Federal 
Council—deplore from time to time the private free en- 
terprise, competitive, profit system. Any such, who do 
not believe in it as such, have no moral basis for invest- 
ing in profit making companies. They should not profit 
if they think profit and competition are wrong. I believe 
the system itself is not unchristian.” 


“I think these considerations should be applicable also 
to individual investors with Christian convictions.” 


“Churches cannot be too careful about the nature of 
enterprises in which they invest. Boycott those that do 


not ‘match up’. 


“T think the Church should be the Church first, last, 
and always, irrespective of what you may be attempting 
in the various departments. The Church has certain defi- 
nite declared policies which are or should be based on the 
teachings and the life of Jesus, the Founder and Head of 
the Church, and it seems to me that when the Church has 
dealings in the world of economics, this is her opportunity 
to place into evidence the ethics and personal relationships 
which she is proclaiming from her pulpits. . . . I am quite 
sure that many business men who never avail themselves 
of an opportunity to hear the gospel preached in the 
sanctuary could be definitely impressed with this same 
gospel where applied through the business dealings of 
the church, and by the same token an adverse impression 
could result from vacillating and compromising business 
procedures.” 


“To be perfectly frank, the kind of course I have 
checked may be loaded with dynamite. On the other hand, 
if the churches cannot find it possible to lead off in prac- 
tical examples of Christian business practice, what hope 
is there? The danger is not in the direction of the effort, 
but in the way it is done. To my mind truth is the ap- 
plication of spiritual values (sense of duty, justice, hu- 
man understanding, mutual responsibility, etc.) to all the 
facts. Therefore it is necessary to know all the facts 
before starting to try to create a tendency toward truth 
in business by the application of spiritual values to them. 
It is the difference between socialism and democracy. The 
application of spiritual values in a vacuum or partial 
vacuum leads to socialism. The application of spiritual 
values to facts (with the cognizance of human frailty and 
the speed of the ability of the human to change) results 
in democracy. We have to build, not destroy.” 
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(c) Extracts from Accompanying Letters 


From an attorney who is an advisor on investments to im- 
portant business concerns and a national church body: 


“An investment which will contribute directly to the 
social objectives of the church might be one which the 
church under the statutes could not invest in. Churches 
are not entirely free agents in their investments. Some- 
times there is a moral trust imposed on a contribution to 
a church which has an effect on its investment as distin- 
guished from a legal trust. 

“A church should have a well diversified investment 
portfolio consisting of stocks, bonds, and mortgages. It 
cannot invest in real estate except for church purposes 
under the [New York] statute. 1 think every investment 
portfolio must be considered as to the particular need of 
the organization for which you are investing. Do you 
need quick money at any time? Do you need money in 
substantial amounts at any time or can you invest with 
the idea that the investments will stand for a long time 
provided they are properly watched to determine changes 
in portfolio due to changes in conditions? What would 
be a good investment program for one organization might 
not be a good investment program for another. 

“Tf we cannot accept the conduct of the corporation in 
which we have the money invested instead of going after 
that corporation trying to influence it we should divest 
ourselves of that investment. The Finance Committee of 
every church should have constant financial advice so that 
they may keep abreast of the changes in investments, 
know the character of the corporations in which their 
money is invested and when changes should be made. The 
Finance Committee, if possible, should have access to 
the best financial advice.” 


From an eminent economist: 


“The church is a trustee in connection with these funds. 
Those who contributed them, whether by outright grants 
or in the form of deductions for purposes of pension 
funds, etc., did not I feel sure assume that the church 
should use them to effect religious or social reforms. Any 
board which seeks on the one hand to protect its invest- 
ments and at the same time to use other than straight in- 
vestment principles in making investments will have diffi- 
culty. My compromise would be to select types of indus- 
tries and companies which the church board feels are ren- 
dering an important national service. Then if in some 
particular case a company’s policies seemed to be clearly 
bad from the church’s point of view, I would sell the se- 
curities. No finance committee has the time to make in- 
vestigations of the company’s policies or enter into the 
long correspondence that would be involved in trying to 
get the company to change its ways.” 


From a nationally known business executive: 


“Their investments should ordinarily be in the most 
secure types, usually in the form of mortgages or bonds 
which are a first charge against the assets of a company. 
The responsibility of an investment committee is similar 
to that of a bank or trustee, in that they should be sure 
that their investment is protected even if the project turns 
out to be unprofitable or poorly managed. If, however, 
the committee goes beyond this type of security and pur- 
chases common shares or other securities in which the 
asset value is represented by their status as a going con- 
cern, then other things than the banks normal criteria 
come into play. In making investments of the latter type 
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employe, stockholder, public, and governmental relations 
of the concern should be carefully weighed. The sense 
of social responsibility and progressiveness shown by man- 
agement would be other important elements as to whether 
such investments should be made. 

“One of the most difficult problems in current affairs 
is how to arrive at the actual facts in the employe and 
public relations fields. The heat displayed in labor dis- 
putes and the character of governmental attacks on busi- 
ness together with the dramatic methods of reporting on 
the radio and in the press make it extremely difficult to 
differentiate between the long term behavior of a com- 
pany and the current disputes that occupy the press. It 
is necessary to look at these factors in relation to the long 
term integrity of the management in financial and other 
matters rather than to rely on current reports. 

“Any trustee of pension or endowment funds should 
be very slow about holding mortgages on property used 
for religious or educational purposes unless there are 
some exceptional relationships between the fund and that 
particular activity. It is indeed difficult to make an un- 
biased judgment in such a case. The responsibility for 
gifts that may have been made for capital use in church 
activities may be different than for endowment or pen- 
sion funds. In this connection one might assume that the 
church committee or trustee could take a greater risk in 
loaning money for other church activities.” 


From an executive of one of the nation’s largest indus- 
trial corporations: 

“In those cases where the proportionate interest of a 
church in a corporation may be small, I would think it 
quite inadvisable and frequently improper for the church 
to attempt to exercise a control over the management 
either with respect to the nature of the business done or 
the manner of doing it. If the church finds itself in a 
moral difemma because it does not approve or consider 
inadvisable either the business done or the manner of do- 
ing it, I think its appropriate course is to dispose of the 
interest. 

“Probably in most cases whether a church likes or ap- 
proves of a business is not so difficult a problem and one 
which is easily susceptible in most cases of simple solution. 
As to the question of whether it approves the manner in 
which a business is conducted, here are most positively 
my views that church interference with management is 
not warranted and is inexpedient except in circumstances 
where conceivably it could not help itself. If it does not 
like the manner in which a business is conducted, it ought 
to do what others usually do in such circumstances, and 
that is get out altogether. I do not think a church nor- 
mally can be competent to determine the issues involved 
in what is good management whether one is thinking of 
public relations, labor relations, extent of profits, relations 
with suppliers, and the innumerable practical problems of 
management involving moral issues. I hold this view not 
only from the standpoint of the long run interest of the 
church, but also from the standpoint of practical manage- 
ment. A nagging interference with a particular manage- 
ment would be disruptive and ineffective in most in- 
stances. 

“Nothing said above should be taken as in any sense 
reflecting the view that churches should not make pro- 
nouncements as they see fit upon the conditions of busi- 
ness, business morals, and practices of business in general, 
and still less on individual behavior. On the contrary, it 
is my belief that a church’s capacity to influence effectively 
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either behavior in general or the behavior of individualg 
would be weakened by the attempt to discuss or interferg 
with specific businesses.” 

Summary 


The two inquiries did not reveal a consensus on many 
of the questions raised. There was a difference in that the 
first inquiry sought both facts—as to actual current prac. 
tices—and relevant opinions from within church invests 
ment bodies, while the second inquiry called for opiniong 
and suggestions from outside (though it turned out thag 
a few of the respondents had had such responsibilities); 
Both inquiries, however, resulted in a substantial harvest 
of opinion. We may summarize the main facts about 
church investment policies, as far as indicated by the 
responses, and apply to them the opinions expressed. 

1. Investment policies and practices of church bodies 
are based mainly on secular banking criteria, safety of 
principal and rate of return being the fundamental cons 
siderations. The obligation of trustees to follow this 
course is generally recognized. Our inquiries showed 
practically a consensus. 

2. Investing boards do apply other criteria also in some 
cases. They avoid investments in businesses whose nature 
conflicts with the declared policies of the church—par- 
ticularly the liquor business and real estate used for dis- 
approved purposes. Discrimination of this sort seemed to 
be generally practiced, and was favored by nearly alf 
respondents to both inquiries. Investments in tobacco 
companies and amusement companies were not outlawed 
by most of the denominations, though few have invest- 
ments in them; the advisory respondents generally did not 
express concern. 

3. As to investment in companies having “unfair” or 
“unsocial” policies or practices in such respect as were 
mentioned, and the duty of church investors to make in- 
vestigations in this regard, there were mixed responses 
from both investing and advisory groups (see comments 
quoted). Absence of standards and difficulty of investi 
gation in this regard were noted by many respondents, 
Most of the advisory respondents favored consideration 
of available information about the social policies and prac- 
tices of companies in which investment or continuance of § 
investment was contemplated. } 

4. In the inquiry addressed to the advisory group, @ 
there were various answers to the question whether in-@ 
vestment officials or boards should take some responsi- ¥ 
bility for the conduct of the businesses whose securities 
they held. A majority favored an effort to use some in- § 
fluence on policies and practices, but some believed this ¥ 
impracticable unless supported by a large holding of vot- #a™ 
ing stock and suggested shifting of responsibility by trans- J 
fer of investment if management was disapproved. The 
churches’ investments in business corporations appear to 
be more largely in bonds than in preferred or common @ 
stocks, so that in most cases they are creditors and not 
stockholders. Nevertheless many millions of dollars of J 
church funds are invested in both common and preferred J 
stocks of business corporations. 

5. Many denominations have special agencies for loans 
to local churches, students, and others outside the usual 9 
investment channels. Obviously pension boards would 9 
usually be precluded from such loans. A majority of the ¥ 
advisory respondents favored investments that contribute 
directly to religious or educational objectives, if the nor- ] 
mal criteria, safety of principal and assurance of income, 
were satisfied. 
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